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ince a new and unprecedented era is opening he j ore the 
United States, a new and unprecedented American point of 
view is in order. Almost every pattern of government policy, 
every political slogan, every educational system and every busi- 
ness formula made to suit prewar years must he overhauled. 
Science and mechanical invention will probably adjust them- 
selves more rapidly than habits of thought. In fact, our think- 
ing is usually outdated by the world in which we live. And 
when that world is in transition, thinking may fall behind 
still farther. 

On all sides these days, there are reminders of this lag be- 
tween thought and fact. There are those who assume that what 
happened after other wars must happen again. There are those 
who assume that the old securities of the Nineteenth Century 
are still with us. There are others who would substitute cliches 
and slogans for plans. There are still others who feel that 
shouting at other countries, so characteristic of the youthful 
years of our nation, is appropriate to an adult nation. But we 
are too old for baiting the hear or for twisting the lion's tail. 

A colossal responsibility rests on us. It is the responsibility 
of example, of business intercourse, of cultural learning and 
teaching, of military and naval alertness, of diplomatic ma- 
turity and, above all, of self-restraint. 

This series of brief articles which appeared in my column, 
"Perspective," in Newsweek is, 1 hope, not without perti- 
nence to our American future. 





The imperative 

NEED 



THE use of atomic power in war- 
fare together with the prospect 
of peace makes it imperative that 
Americans prepare their minds, their 
government and their manner of life 
for something new in our experience. 
Roll up the maps, close the books and 
file away the patterns of 1939. Most 
are irrelevant to our future. The 
atoms of our old cosmos have been 
shattered by the events of the past 
six years. 

It is my purpose to explore the 
new circumstances which must con- 
dition our thinking, our policies and 



our actions. It would seem appropri- 
ate, first, to consider not so much the 
detailed content as the direction of 
our thinking. 

Science is dynamic, but opinions 
and thought premises are static. The 
normal, sane human mind is indis- 
solubly bound to the past. We think 
in grooves made by those who have 
passed on before us. The person who 
breaks that servitude is either a seer 
or a lunatic. 

I am not suggesting lunacy as a 
way out of our difficulties, but I am 
suggesting that temporarily, at least, 
we reorient ourselves more largely by 
what we see and know of present 
facts and future probabilities than by 
past experience. 

Consider what we were, what the 
world was and what we knew in 
1919, at the end of the last war. Con- 
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sider the nations which made the 
peace of Versailles— Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and the United States. 
Germany in 1919, as compared with 
the Germany of today, was a giant. 
Italy, Japan and France have since 
slipped from the rank of great pow- 
ers. Britain is relatively much weaker. 
Russia, then torn by revolution and 
weakened by the breakdown of a for- 
mer civilization, was in the world's 
doghouse. Now Russia and the 
United States are the giants of the 
Earth, with the British Empire still 
cohesive, but impaired. With this 
reality before Russia and the United 
States, they can no longer indulge in 
thecomfortsof detached nationalism. 

The most common argument for 
internationalism is that science and 
invention have made the world 
smaller. The basis of that argument 
is true. The derivative assumption— 
that the United States must take a 
more active part in international 
affairs— is also true. 

But that is not enough to explain 
the new outlook we must have. The 
more important fact is that as this 
country and Russia have grown 
stronger, other nations have grown 
weaker. That means not only that we 
must participate in international 
affairs, but must assume a more 
dominant role. 

No such dominance by so few 
powers has been seen on this earth 
since the Roman Empire, and the 
world then was a very small one. In 



the face of that, the idea of detach- 
ment is indeed fantastic. 

Science, moreover, has made the 
problem of defense a collective, not 
a national, matter. The nations must 
protect themselves in future not from 
one another, but from the cosmic 
forces which men have evoked from 
nature. The atomic principle is the 
enemy of all nations unless all na- 
tions join in controlling it. Like 
Frankenstein, we have made a mon- 
ster which endangers its creator. 

The tests of efficiency necessary 
for American government in the pas- 
toral days of our past will need dras- 
tic revision. Qualities of mind and 
standards of training needed in high 
office in the past will not qualify for 
the new world politics. 

Economic shibboleths will lose 
their meaning in a world in which 
American financial and industrial 
power will be dominant. Even many 
of our concepts of social legislation 
and state socialism will be irrelevant. 
Most old reforms were based on tight 
economic nationalism. Education and 
all other forms of communicating 
thought and information must be 
reconstructed. 

All these and many other factors 
in our national life can be revised if 
Americans can genuinely compre- 
hend the changes lying before us. For 
our mastery of our new role will de- 
pend on the capacity of our intelli- 
gence to keep pace with what has 
happened to us and to the world. 
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In industrial produclionT 



world miracle 



Materials for 
greatness 

THE American contribution to 
worldwide victory at arms will 
be the subject of extended chronicles. 
The story will stagger the imagina- 
tion. But the real concern of Ameri- 
cans is how the resources out of 
which came the materials for war can 
be directed successfully in our fu- 
ture behavior as a world power. Let 
us begin with the purely material 
side, leaving for consideration in sub- 
sequent columns the moral and spirit- 
ual implications of our new role. 

The foundation of wealth and 
power is the land. Despite our abuse 



of our land and its products, despite 
mismanagement and incredibly in- 
effective national policies, we have 
the most varied and productive agri- 
culture on earth. War needs enabled 
us to produce one-third more with 
four-fifths our former manpower. 
That increase in efficiency will con- 
tinue. Add to it the incredible chem- 
ical developments which will in- 
crease the productivity or our soil 
still more. 

In raw materials, especially min- 
erals, the story is much the same. En- 
gineers differ about the exact amount 
of our coal resources, but there is 
agreement that even at an increasing 
rate of consumption, the supply is 
good for several hundred years. 
Meanwhile the production of power 
from coal increases in efficiency. In 
twenty years mechanical improve- 
ments have made it possible to pro- 
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duce twice or three times the power 
from the same unit of coal. 

Lignite, which is the sole depend- 
ence of some European countries, lies 
untouched in American soil. There 
will be some deterioration in the 
quality of our iron ore in the 
next few years, but mechanical im- 
provements will make it possible to 
get even more from lower grades, 
which are here in limitless supply. 
We have more water-power re- 
sources than any other civilized coun- 
try. The precise amount of our oil 
resources is the subject of some dif- 
ferences of opinion, but it is scarcely 
necessary to add that it is immense. 

The substitution of atomic power 
for present sources no longer seems 
a dream.When and if it is developed, 
the country with the highest engi- 
neering and managerial intelligence 
will make the best use of it. 

In industrial production, our effi- 
ciency is a world miracle. Industrial 
output per worker is more than twice 
that of prewar Germany. In trades 
like textiles, in which England had 
a long start over us, our superiority 
in efficiency is a matter of record. 
Many articles such as automobiles, 
farm machinery and motion pictures, 
produced under heavy burdens of 
labor costs, not only need no tariff 
protection, but have been able to 
penetrate the trade restrictions and 
tariff walls of other nations. 

Our achievements in medical 



science and public health have enor- 
mously strengthened the physical 
quality of our people. Immigration, 
moreover, has been of the best of 
foreign countries. No other country 
has ever had such an opportunity, 
through immigration tests, to select 
for its citizens the healthiest of those 
who want to enter. Our provision for 
public education and its product in 
educated people need only to be men- 
tioned. 

Geographically the United States 
is favored above all countries. Com- 
pare its outlook on the sea, its ports 
and its internal transportation facili- 
ties with that of its competitors. 
Compare, also, its important situa- 
tion with respect to the many new 
and resourceful countries in this 
hemisphere. Altogether, this hemi- 
sphere has whatever is needed for 
living. 

Our present financial position re- 
flects the importance of all these re- 
sources. Despite the waste and bur- 
dens of the late war, we are still the 
only country in a position to give 
credit in large amounts. The dollar 
has supplanted the pound in the 
world. What is more, it has all but 
supplanted gold as a unit of value. 
This financial power is an expression 
of our surplus production. 

It is no mere flourish of language 
to say that no nation was ever so en- 
dowed with material power and posi- 
tion. It is the sober truth. The test 
will be how we employ these assets. 
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. . . nornmg is more immediately imperative than the strengthening of our official foreign service . . 



Training men 
of affairs 



IN our new role in the world, 
nothing is more immediately im- 
perative than the strengthening of 
our official foreign service. The State 
Department from time to time an- 
nounces a shake-up in top officials. 
But the vast bureaucracy which cen- 
ters in the State Department and ex- 
tends all over the world needs the 
infusion of new blood, from top to 
bottom. 

President Roosevelt was aware of 
this need, as was President Hoover 
before him. But nothing really fun- 
damental has happened since, twenty 
years ago. Secretary Hughes estab- 



lished a half-hearted merit system 
under the Rogers Act. Mr. Roosevelt 
was not at his best in detailed admin- 
istrative reform, and Secretary Hull 
accepted his appointment on the ex- 
plicit condition that he was to deal 
with policy, not personnel. The for- 
eign-service bureaucracy is deeply en- 
trenched. The means of training per- 
sonnel is inadequate. And political 
pressure for appointments to high 
posts is exceedingly heavy. 

Meanwhile, the essential training 
and traditions in the Army and Navy 
have been proved in this war. It is 
not without significance that the two 
dominant American figures in for- 
eign lands are Generals Eisenhower 
and MacArthur. Both are thorough- 
ly trained career men. 

It may be essential that an Anna- 
polis-West Point type of school be 
created for final intensive training 
for the diplomatic service. But the 
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problem is much broader than just 
the need for a single school. It in- 
volves the coordinated effort of gov- 
ernment and many existing colleges 
and universities. 

The need for trained people in 
international affairs, moreover, is 
much broader than the requirements 
of the ofScial foreign service. Busi- 
ness concerns, trade associations, wel- 
fare agencies, journalism and edu- 
cation need experts in foreign affairs. 
What is emerging is a profession, 
suitable for a life's work and appro- 
priate for as exact a process of pre- 
liminary training as are the profes- 
sions of medicine, law or engineer- 
ing. 

Training for the professions, ex- 
cept in the armed services, has never 
been a function of the Federal gov- 
ernment. It has grown up in our 
universities, which are now preemi- 
nent in the world. There are at least 
twenty American universities with 
the resources necessary to build up 
schools of foreign service, and in a 
dozen of these beginnings have al- 
ready been made. 

There are a number of advantages 
in having several institutions scat- 
tered over the country training peo- 
ple for foreign service. The first is 
that the need for such specialists is 
too large to be met by one school. 
Another is that our foreign service 
should not have the point of view of 
a single part of the country. It 
should, in the aggregate, represent 



all America. 

But the greatest advantage is that 
one university may have special ad- 
vantages for offering training on 
Africa; another, on Russia; another, 
on the Far East; still another, on the 
Mediterranean world. Columbia is 
already well advanced toward a pro- 
fessional graduate school in foreign 
service. Harvard is formulating 
plans of a similar sort. Stanford has 
announced plans for undergraduate 
instruction in the subject. 

In the past the British Foreign 
Service has taken graduates of its 
universities into government train- 
ing for about a year's preliminary 
study. The people so trained are then 
started in the lower ranges of service. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment has a three months' prelimi- 
nary training course, and certain 
limited facilities for offering in-ser- 
vice training. The department recog- 
nizes the inadequacy of these pro- 
visions, and a serious study of the 
subject is under way. During the war 
several institutions, notably the Navy 
and Army schools for training men 
and women in civil administration 
and in languages, have done pioneer- 
ing work which will be experience 
useful in the future. 

Great diplomats like John Hay, - 
John Quincy Adams, Bismarck and 
Lord Bryce were the products of long 
and intensive education and training. 
There is nothing accidental about 
statesmanship. 
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the freedom of the individual to think, worship, speal< and print . 



The larger 

FREEDOM 



THE second purpose of the 
United Nations, expressed in 
the Preamble of the Charter, is "to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights" and "to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom." There is no speci- 
fication of the kinds of freedom in- 
cluded in this expression and no 
rhetorical flourish, such as "freedom 
from want" or "freedom from fear." 

The only means we have of deter- 
mining what freedoms come before 
others is to review our own experi- 
ence. There, in Anglo-American his- 
tory, the lesson is clear enough. The 



freedom which comes first and which 
makes possible all else is the freedom 
of the individual to think, worship, 
speak and print. Without liberty in 
these things, the seizure of power by 
selfish individuals and minorities is 
inevitable. America's influence, as a 
world power, can well stand firm on 
these principles. 

This does not make us world 
evangelists. We should not try to 
impose, through international action, 
specific religious concepts, political 
machinery or schemes for social re- 
form. Such interferences would get 
us only the hatred and contempt of 
the world. 

Liberty of conscience and speech 
is another matter. To insist that it be 
recognized everywhere is to encour- 
age all men to love and serve better 
those aspects of their own civiliza- 
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tions which they prefer. To stand for 
freedom is to stand with the best in- 
stincts of all people. 

We shall, of course, have a pri- 
mary obligation to preserve freedom 
at home. There will be plenty of war- 
made restrictions in the United States 
which must be cleared away. Fortu- 
nately, that process is well started. 
Fortunately, too, our armed strength 
will be chiefly a navy which, as Eng- 
land's history has shown, was never a 
means of militarizing a nation. A 
great army offers no such assurance. 
We must also be alert constantly 
against the indirect repressions which 
go with a big bureaucracy, because we 
shall probably have one a long time. 

A great deal of censorship still ex- 
ists throughout the world and, in 
many places, it is maintained by our 
own armed forces. Most of this 
should be quickly dissolved. The 
press is not free in China, and its 
restriction is partly due to American 
official authority. India's press is still 
heavily censored by the authority of 
the British. Only a beginning of 
freedom of the press is appearing in 
Russia and Russian-occupied lands. 
The press of the United States, which 
will gain in power and resources, can 
be as effective an instrument of in- 
ternational order as our State De- 
partment or our Army and Navy. It 
deserves support everywhere from 
our government. 

Radio presents a very considerable 
number of problems in the years 



ahead. No other nation affords the 
sort of competitive, privately owned 
radio industry which now exists in 
the United States. Everywhere else, 
radio is the private monopoly of gov- 
ernment. We probably cannot inter- 
fere with this prevalent state social- 
ism in radio. But we can claim a 
limited freedom for the representa- 
tives of our own systems in foreign 
countries. 

The support of religious freedom 
abroad is a delicate and complex mat- 
ter. But since the origins of the war 
in Europe were so deeply entangled 
in religious persecution, it is not too 
much to insist on a proper protection 
of minorities as a measure of protec- 
tion against war. 

It cannot be too strongly urged 
that this concern with the basic free- 
doms does not permit us to dictate 
the social and economic policies of 
other nations. We do favor freedom 
from want, but all we can do is to 
offer what help we can to see that 
people do not starve. Our concern 
over freedom from fear should be 
limited to freedom from fear of war. 

But freedom of speech and re- 
ligion are basic. And now, when the 
world is in a tentative, even a fluid 
state, is the time to move fast in open- 
ing up the dark corners of the world. 
The least that we can expect, in re- 
turn for the material aid that Amer- 
ica has given and will give, is a rec- 
ognition by others of what we have 
found indispensable for ourselves. 
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. . . the costs of production of American goods will rise . . . 



Economic 

policies 



IF America is to meet its economic 
responsibilities as a world pow- 
er, we must renounce not only politi- 
cal but economic isolationism. This 
cannot be done by a mere verbal 
tribute to world trade. It means the 
adoption of national economic poli- 
cies which make world economic in- 
tercourse possible. The tariff is only 
one aspect of the problem, and I shall 
deal with that in a subsequent col- 
umn. Much more important than the 
tariff and more immediately neces- 
sary is the intelligent elimination by 
the Truman Administration of the 
conflicting policies in prewar years. 



The London Economic Confer- 
ence in 1933 failed because this 
country was unwilling to forgo a pro- 
gram of domestic economic reform. 
Perhaps that was right; perhaps not. 
But the events of 1933 showed how 
impossible it is to reconcile a policy 
of unlimited social benefits for 
everyone at home with unlimited 
cooperation with other nations. To 
fail to recognize this in years ahead 
will be more serious than our failure 
in the past. For without a strong 
and cooperative American influence 
abroad, we shall, once more, permit 
a chaos which will frustrate world 
recovery. 

Until the war clouds gathered in 
1939, Washington sought to ride 
two economic currents. The one pro- 
posed to use American influence to 
help stabilize world economy. The 
other was passionately intent on 



raising American living standards by 
isolationist domestic reform. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke at times for both 
policies, but he never reconciled 
them and he never made a clear-cut 
choice between them. The exponents 
of these two contradictory policies 
are still in Washington, and we con- 
tinue to hear first one, then the other 
proposed with authority. 

For example, when he was Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, William H. Davis 
spoke the complete philosophy of 
economic isolationism in his recent 
remarks on wages. He proposed 
that the government see to it that 
for the next five years the margin 
of increase in national production 
go into wage increases. The inter- 
national implication of this is two- 
fold. First, the costs of production 
of American goods will rise to a 
height which will make it virtually 
impossible for the United States to 
enlarge its international trade. Sec- 
ond, if all the gains produced by 
technological progress in manufac- 
turing are given to labor, the margin 
that is essential to international co- 
operation is not produced. That mar- 
gin, properly used, should go not 
only into wages, but in part for taxes 
to help liquidate our domestic debt, 
in part for capital available for pri- 
vate lending abroad and in part for 
plowing back money for still greater 
technological improvements in man- 
ufacturing. 



We cannot longer afford to waste 
our substance in a struggle at home 
over the division of the wealth we 
produce, when our economic power 
is essential to world stability. The 
Truman Administration must do 
what the Roosevelt Administration 
failed to do before the war— recon- 
cile our domestic ideas of progress 
with our determination to help 
build a world economy in which we, 
as well as other nations, can attain 
prosperity. 

All this applies with equal force 
to Russia. The forces of isolation 
there would build a strong internal 
Russia on a strict Communist basis. 
But apparently Stalin realizes that 
Russia can ultimately help her peo- 
ple more by shading the ideological 
side and seeking freer economic and 
political intercourse with capitalist 
nations. 

This is not to say that substantial 
domestic progress cannot be attained 
by a nation which regards world 
leadership as its primary aim. Eng- 
land proved that in the two centuries 
before 1939- 

If we wisely balance a limited re- 
form at home with wider activities 
abroad, we shall ultimately bring 
about for our people more perma- 
nently secure standards of living. 
And because other nations will thus 
be able to improve their own lot, 
tensions between us and our neigh- 
bors will be eased, and peace can rest 
upon sound economic foundations. 
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Financial 

policies 

NATIONS in extreme youth or 
in senile sunset can afford to 
have changeable economic policies. 
But a world power in its middle years 
must 'maintain policies which tran- 
scend internal political changes. We 
must now draw, for generations to 
come, the outlines of what we stand 
for in the fields of money, credit and 
trade. 

The Bretton Woods plan repre- 
sents, in part, what we stand for in 
money and credit. For a century and 
a half there was no need for an inter- 
national financial setup. The British 
pound was the international measure 
of values, and the expanding credit 
of Britain was used to develop the 
open spaces in the world's economy. 
In 1931, Emperor Pound abdicated. 
Since 1939, Britain has slipped from 
creditor to debtor status. Under 
American leadership the missing fac- 
tors must be replaced. 

For there must be certainty and 
stability in the money used in world 
intercourse. The mere pegging of 
currencies by two or three nations is 
only a temporary substitute for sta- 
bility. The Bretton Woods plan is 




The Bretton Woods plan represents, in part, 
what we stand for in money and credit 



intended to be a permanent regula- 
tor. But its mechanism can be no 
stronger than its major member. The 
American dollar must be kept stable 
by the American Government, de- 
spite domestic ups and downs and de- 
spite domestic pressure groups. 

Our lending policies must be di- 
rected toward practical help for both 
borrower and lender. This principle 
should guide not only the temporary 
lending now under negotiation, but 
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our long-time policies as world 
banker. 

In the temporary emergency now 
before us, a long line of nations 
stands before Uncle Sam's loan win- 
dow. Britain, Russia, France, China 
and others are there. The stabiliza- 
tion of their currencies, the rebuild- 
ing of devastated areas, the tempo- 
rary feeding of their people and 
the relief of frozen credits are 
among the needs they are present- 
ing. We may make concessions in 
this emergency for reasons of old 
friendship, political expediency, gra- 
titude for war service and humani- 
tarian impulse. 

The British case, which is first on 
the docke|:, illustrates the difference 
between • immediate and long-time 
policies. The British case is stronger 
than some American critics assume. 
Britain's trump cards are: our essen- 
tial need of lasting cooperation; our 
desire to break up the sterling bloc; 
our need to eliminate the empire 
preference system; our desire that the 
British refrain from devaluing the 
pound before the Bretton Woods 
show starts. 

In these present decisions we need 
the assurance that we are not financ- 
ing a social revolution; that our 
money will not be used by Britain 
for loans to other nations; assurance 
of the reality of Britain's necessities 
and assurance that the above-men- 
tioned preferential measures be re- 
moved. But Britain should also be 



reminded that after her present diffi- 
culties are removed, she also should 
behave like a world power. The de- 
cisions made in these emergency 
arrangements should not necessarily 
establish precedents for the long pull 
ahead. 

After the emergency, our lending 
policies toward all nations should be 
guided by sound business principles. 
Nations cannot permanently live on 
outside help. Each must, in its own 
way, build its own stability. 

As far as possible, loans should be 
self-liquidating. The uses made of 
borrowed money by other nations 
should produce the means of repay- 
ment. 

No loans, except in great emer- 
gencies, should be made for purely 
social betterment. 

Loans should always aim at break- 
ing down barriers against interna- 
tional trade, both ours and all other 
nations'. 

Loans should not be made to in- 
duce other nations to adopt forms of 
government and social life which we 
prefer, but which, after all, are none 
of our business. 

We should expect, in partial re- 
turn for loans, the practice of finan- 
cial integrity and industrious habits. 

Finally, our loans should be de- 
signed to help our trade, to expand 
the use of our goods, to create em- 
ployment at home and to keep us 
prosperous. For our prosperity will 
be essential to world prosperity. 
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. . . while loans rose to tremendous heights, trade was only slightly increased . . . 



Our foreign 

TRADE 



FOREIGN trade is a subject in 
which wishful thinking and ra- 
tional expectation are eternally in 
conflict. Whenever, in the course of 
years, I have suggested in this col- 
umn, "Perspective," a caution against 
rosy promises on this subject, indig- 
nant letters have come in. ""Don't 
you think we ought to have more 
foreign trade?" they ask. 

Of course! Everybody does. But 
that isn't the point. 

Perhaps this trend toward the non- 
rational is what makes promises and 
predictions about foreign trade such 
rich meat for politicians. Every can- 



didate for President makes a bid by 
promising more foreign trade. But 
few Administrations in the past half- 
century have seen such promises ma- 
terialize. 

Loans were the magic supposed to 
help trade in the Coolidge-Hoover 
days, just as loans are now the magic 
capsule of Truman and Wallace. 
But the curves of all international 
loans and trade from 1900 to the 
late 1920s show that, while loans 
rose to tremendous heights, trade 
was only slightly increased in vol- 
ume. And when loans went down, 
trade decreased for a while at an 
even greater rate. Herbert Hoover, 
who, in 1928, preached the value of 
loans as a stimulant to trade, now 
says that the amount of increase 
trade which comes from loans is 
very small. 

Those who expect considerable in- 
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creases in foreign trade point to the 
theory that when a country becomes 
a creditor, trade increases. They also 
point to the great needs of an im- 
poverished world and to what the 
war showed to be our vast capacity to 
produce and to consume. It is also 
true that one great industry after an- 
other, such as those producing auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery and motion 
pictures, has outgrown the need for 
protection. 

There are factors, however, which 
should be set beside these reasons 
for optimism. Experience has shown 
that foreign trade increases at a vast- 
ly slower rate than domestic trade, 
even in periods of booming prosper- 
ity. Technology, which will attain its 
golden age in the years to come, con- 
sistently works against the tide of 
foreign trade. For as technology 
spreads to undeveloped countries, 
they become more self-sufficient and 
they begin to process their own raw 
materials. The great necessities now 
apparent in war-ridden countries are 
more temporary than most of us real- 
ize. Russia will make heavy demands 
in our markets for a long time, be- 
cause it needs not only to be restored, 
but to be developed. Britain, which 
must increase her foreign trade by 
50 per cent, will be a strong com- 
petitor. Other countries will be rac- 
ing for outlets for their goods. 

With due appreciation of these 
reasons for caution, we should, how- 
ever, address ourselves to a number 



of constructive steps for the long 
future. 

Our general tariff policy should 
be toward a gradual reduction of 
duties. The rate of reduction should 
be tempered in accordance with the 
needs of domestic trade and employ- 
ment. The method of reduction 
should aim at securing the reduction 
of tarilfs in other countries. 

We should, moreover, use our 
present great strength and bargain- 
ing power to induce other countries 
to abolish preferential systems, to 
limit cartels and to temper the action 
of government monopolies. 

Above all, our foreign-trade 
policy should accept the fact that it 
is better for the world and better for 
us that every country should become 
increasingly industrialized. The 
world cannot find peace when some 
countries are industrialized and 
others are condemned merely to pro- 
duce raw materials. As long as that 
old concept persists, raw material 
countries will be the prey of the ad- 
vanced nations. And those so-called 
advanced nations will quarrel over 
the spoils. 

Hence, our greatest American con- 
tribution to the world economy will 
be the export of brains, of know- 
how and of ideas, rather than of fab- 
ricated goods. Whatever we con- 
tribute through the labors abroad of 
American-trained technicians will 
work for good will for us and lasting 
peace for all. 
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. our policy should be the cementing of friendly and mutually beneficial arrangements with a 
restored and democratic Japan . . . 



Political 

policies 



A WORLD power whose interna- 
tional political policies are 
marked by drift and improvisation 
would not be a world power long. 
Russia and Britain . have had fixed 
policies. Neither revolution nor war 
nor economic change has funda- 
mentally altered them. The evidence 
of that is to be seen in their London 
demands. By contrast, the London 
Peace Conference has revealed only 
the faint dawn of American policy. 

But one American move there may 
be the promise of sound future 
policy. It is this : Our position in Eu- 
rope is more tentative, detached and 



conciliatory than it is in Asia. In Eu- 
rope we seek nothing but good will 
and a reasonable assurance against 
another war. We are mediating or 
should mediate between Russian and 
British claims and between France 
and her rivals. We seek the perma- 
nent pacification of Germany and a 
Europe without war. 

That position might well be the 
first principle of our long-term inter- 
national policy in Europe and the 
Near East. Our stake in Europe, 
while large, is not a first considera- 
tion. We certainly should never be 
put in a position where we can be 
played off as a major rival of Russia, 
although British and French diplo- 
macy will surely make that a major 
aim. 

On the other hand, our position in 
the Pacific and Eastern Asia is de- 
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cisive, constructive and permanent. 
Our forces actually won the war 
against Japan. We made no bones 
about assuming the leadership in her 
surrender. We are occupying Japan 
with our own troops operating under 
our own plans. We are reestablish- 
ing ourselves in the Philippines. We 
shall probably set up bases in the 
Pacific suitable for permanent domi- 
nation of the sea, from China to the 
Western Hemisphere and from the 
Equator to the North Pole. 

Our armed power and our politi- 
cal influence in that area are essential 
to our own continental safety and to 
the permanent stability of Eastern 
Asia. We have no territorial needs 
in Asia or in the Dutch East Indies 
or in Japan. But our influence must 
remain, if for no other reason than 
that there is no other center around 
which law and order can be built. 
Russia has made it clear that she 
wants nothing in China, beyond 
what she has acquired by her Chi- 
nese treaty. She has already claimed 
the Kuriles and the remainder of 
Sakhalin. Britain is hardly in a posi- 
tion to go beyond a restoration of her 
former position in Asia. 

In that vast area, our policy should 
be the cementing of friendly and 
mutually beneficial arrangements 
with a restored and democratic Ja- 
pan, with China and Korea, with the 
Dutch East Indies and with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Dutch East Indies have great 



resources, which we can take in ex- 
change for our own exports. That 
area was saved by our armed 
strength. Holland is a long way from 
her colonies and, no doubt, would 
welcome profitable trading relations 
between them and the United States. 

Our relations with Australia and 
New Zealand, which will be gov- 
erned by no man-made circum- 
stances, might well set our pattern 
for our policy toward England and 
the British Empire. First, we cannot 
let the British Isles be conquered by 
a continental power. Two wars have 
proved that. Next, we do not guar- 
antee the entire British Empire, but 
we shall have to protect those parts 
of it which touch our orbit of safety 
and interest. The two countries 
"down under," Canada and the Brit- 
ish Atlantic and Pacific islands come 
under that head. This means no po- 
litical union with them. But their 
economic and military destiny will 
move toward us under circumstances 
as sure as the law of gravitation. 

Our Pan-American policy will 
continue to grow as it has in the past. 

Thus, American world policy will 
recognize its degrees of interest in 
accordance with our concern in three 
great world regions. In Europe and 
the Near East, it is defensive and 
mediatory; in Pan- America, it is de- 
fensive unity with our neighbors; in 
East Asia and the Pacific, it is broad, 
constructive and important beyond 
calculation. 
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Russia: rival 
or friend? 

THE late London Conference was 
prematurely called and badly 
managed. As a result, isolationism 
and suspicion in both Russia and the 
United States have been nourished. 
There will be other conferences and 
other failures. But there will be suc- 
cesses, too. The long view of Ameri- 
can-Russian relations will prevail. 
The long view is good. 

There are several answers to the 
question above. 

The answer in history is that there 
has never been a war or a threat of 
war between us. There are reasons 
for this record, rooted in the other 
answers which follow. 

The answer in sociology is best 
given by a great master of that 
science, Sorokin of Harvard. Both 
countries are ""melting pots of di- 
verse racial, ethnic, national and cul- 
tural groups and peoples." They 
have "unity in diversity." This 
means that they seek universal values 
—the same values that are cherished 
by believers in world cooperation. 
There are no master races in their 
cosmos. Each is what Whitman 
called a '"nation of nations." 



The answer in ideology is hard 
for people in either country to under- 
stand. Each has tried, at times, to im- 
pose its political system on other 
nations and each has had only super- 
ficial success. They have learned, or 
should learn, that a system of life, 
like communism or republicanism, 
cannot be imposed from without. 
Such systems grow up within a coun- 
try. Communism is receding every- 
where in the Western World and in 
China. 
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The answer in economics is that 
the United States has more of what 
Russia needs than all the rest of the 
world combined. 

The answer in geography is most 
important. On the one side are Rus- 
sian dimensions, which suggest over- 
powering superiority and self-suffi- 
ciency. On the other side are weak- 
nesses, which will probably always 
point to dependence on our good 
will. Russia, which covers one-sixth 
of the land of the world, is a major 
factor in two continents facing two 
oceans. Its natural resources are vast. 
Its population was, before the war, 
growing faster than that of any other 
nation. 

But in viewing its size, we are 
likely to overlook its weaknesses. Its 
population is awkwardly distributed. 
Millions of square miles are unable 
to support a settled population. The 
inaccessibility of its "heartland," so 
valuable for defense, is a bar to trade 
and internal development. Its cli- 
mate is a handicap. Its winters, 
which smashed Napoleon and Hit- 
ler, bear heavily on its own people 
and their means of livelihood. For 
centuries, Russia has been kept out 
of the more favorable channels of 
ocean transportation and cultural in- 
tercourse. 

Its natural resources are great, but 
in most essentials, it is still far be- 
hind the United States. We have half 
of the world's coal. Russia has less 
than half as much. The "proved and 



prospected" oil of the two countries 
are in about the same proportions as 
coal. The two countries have about 
the same agricultural crop areas, but 
Russia has more than twice the agri- 
cultural population. These compari- 
sons take no account of mechanical 
development, in which we are gener- 
ations ahead. 

These weaknesses have developed 
two factors in Soviet foreign policy 
which surely offer no threat to us. 
One is the need for a generation of 
peace to pull things together. The 
other is a fear that, once more, the 
world will keep Russia from better 
ports on warmer water. The gruff- 
ness of Russian diplomacy and the 
secretiveness of its political system 
arise from fear, as well as a sense of 
power. Russia has been crippled by 
czarist misgovernment and racked by 
revolution. And its suspicion of 
some of the nations that hemmed it 
in, only 25 years ago, is quite natural. 

It must also be added that the late 
war lessened in no degree Admiral 
Mahan's thesis that the great mari- 
time nations inherit the earth. 

Our current relations with Russia 
call for patience and still more pa- 
tience. We are not, as were England 
and France in 1938, retreating be- 
fore a threat. Time will bring out 
more clearly the factors that make 
for Russian-American friendship. 
We can afford to wait for a full flow- 
ering of peace. In fact, we cannot 
afford not to wait. 
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Greatness 

AT HOME 



SIGNIFICANT as plans and poli- 
cies may be in our career as a 
worldpower, our ultimate destiny 
will depend on what we are like at 
home. This series of columns began 
with what was meant to be an anxious 
and pointed suggestion that Ameri- 
cans take stock of their own thinking 
at this moment of great responsibil- 
ity. We should not, I would like to 
say we cannot, repeat the history of 
the aftermath of other wars. We won 
the War for Independence, but eight 
years of domestic anarchy and local 
selfishness followed. A decade of 
civic cofruption and social injustice 



succeeded the Civil War. The first 
world war was followed by an era 
of jazz and callous self-interest. We 
cannot afford such expensive diver- 
sions this time. For this war, unlike 
the others, has brought us no time 
for diversion. The pressure of world 
affairs and domestic reconstruction 
follows war with the speed of light- 
ning. The new adventure began be- 
fore the old was finished. 

Economic upheavals beset us and 
find us unprepared. We realize how 
far we have to go before we find a 
rational way of combining industrial 
democracy with industrial law. The 
tide of inflation is straining at the 
dikes. The necessities of war and 
regionalism have relocated large seg- 
ments of industry, and there is no 
clear indication whether it is to re- 
turn to its old locations or stay where 
it moved during the war. 
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The over-all economic and cul- 
tural pattern of the nation will un- 
dergo great changes as a result of the 
new world picture. Our vast interests 
in the world south and west of us 
will pull our internal life in those di- 
rections. That means a westward and 
southward drift of population, in- 
dustry and intellectual life. Our East 
may well be relatively less important. 
Our Pacific and Gulf coasts will 
grow more important. Even the 
regions around Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Kansas City 
will grow at the expense of the East 
and the Northeast. Ambitious young 
men are already acting on Horace 
Greeley's advice. 

Despite all these reasons for seri- 
ous thought and clear-headed leader- 
ship, there is abroad in the land a 
cynical assumption that the com- 
placency, greed, jazz and isolation- 
ism of the early 1920s will come 
again. The lacerations in the national 
spirit which have come from the war 
were pointed out by Herbert Hoover 
in his Wilson College speech. Abso- 
lute truth has been injured by the 
need for propaganda in war. War 
has made us more insensitive to 
cruelty. Freedom is unstable, after 
the confinement of war. 

The carrying of this war into the 
air and into the realms of science 
has meant that the relatively heaviest 
toll of dead and permanently in- 
jured has been taken from the ranks 
of the imaginative and trained young 



men. To all nations, there can be ap- 
plied the observation of Pericles, 
after the Peloponnesian War, that it 
is as if the spring were taken from 
the year. The graves of many who 
would have been the illustrious men 
of 1975 are in the sea, in far islands 
and in European soil. That loss is 
net, irreparable. 

But again, to quote Pericles: "We 
are happy in a form of government 
which cannot envy the laws of our 
neighbors." That form of govern- 
ment survives. It must not be taken 
for granted, however. The disinte- 
gration of Germany into atoms, as 
soon as its central dictatorship was 
gone, offers a profound lesson to us. 
We, too, have weakened our states 
in favor of centralized power. That 
retreat from federalism must stop. 
The repeated failures of our bureau- 
cracy in this war have taught us that 
this country is too big to be wholly 
governed from Washington. More- 
over, the stress of war has shown 
that no executive is strong and wise 
enough to survive excessive power. 

The American Constitution was 
made for a world power by world- 
minded men. It is still our means of 
greatness. Its protection of human 
rights, through a simple system of 
restricted government, leaves us 
room to grow through individual 
effort. The frontiers of that effort are 
illimitable. This war has proved that 
there is no better assurance of great- 
ness. 
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JLbout Kaymond Moley 

"Perspective" is a peculiarly apt title for Raymond Moley's 
weekly column in Newsweek. For he himself possesses per- 
spective—that rare faculty for viewing events and trends in 
their true relative importance. 

Having played a major role in the councils of the mighty 
as Assistant Secretary of State, Moley knows the political 
and diplomatic scene to an extent shared by few men. 
Politics and government have long felt the touch of his 
facile pen, and have been the focal point of many years' 
teaching and lecturing. Moley is Professor of Public Law at 
Columbia University, and has served ably with the Ohio 
State Council of National Defense, The Cleveland Founda- 
tion, and the Committee on Economic Security. 

Hence Raymond Moley's keen, incisive mind, sharpened 
in the rough and tumble politics of public life, has enabled 
him to cut through the smoke screen that so frequently 
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shrouds the workings of our governmental machinery. To- 
day, he still calls them as he sees them. 

* * * 

It has been the purpose of Newsweek to supply a strong 
light of news — interpretation — authoritative opinion — to 
help thinking men and women see the road ahead. In keep- 
ing with this editorial aim, Newsweek explores the prob- 
lems and responsibilities attendant upon this latest develop- 
ment of historic import: our Nation's new-found greatness. 

Thus, in "How to Behave Like a World Power," Moley 
brings the clarity that distinguishes all of Newsweek . . . 
that has caused more and more leaders in business, industry, 
and government to turn to Newsweek for understanding 
of our world today . . . and tomorrow. 



A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY' 
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